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ELEANOR AND KATHLEEN GREATOREX, 




HE Greatorex sisters are 
of artistic lineage 
through both their 
parents. Henry W. 
Greatorex, their father, 
was a well-known or- 
ganist and composer, 
who came early to 
New York from Eng- 
land, and whose name, 
through the " Greato- 
rex Collection" of 
church music, is famil- 
iar to a generation 
which never knew him 
personally. His father 
was leader of the 
" Ancient Concerts" 
in London, and sleeps 
among the famous 
dead of Westminster 
Abbey. Back of these t\Vo stretches a long line of 
artists, but artists of the ear and not of the eye, as are 
the two young and only representatives of the family 
to-day. On the mother's side, on the contrary, the bias 
is entirely to picturesque art. Mrs. Greatorex has long 
been one of the foremost artists of her sex in America, 
and by her etchings has achieved honorable recogni- 
tion abroad. Curiously enough, the artistic tendency 
upon the mother's side is exclusively feminine, mani- 
fest in the mothers and grandmothers rather than in the 
fathers and grandfathers. The Greatorex sisters have 
in their possession — preserved when many others were 
dispersed and lost — a sylvan scene of ideal shepherd and 
ideal flock, painted by their maternal great-grandmother, 
the English wife of a Protestant minister in Ireland. 

Henry W. Greatorex and his wife came from London 
to New York not long after their marriage, and their 
daughters were both born here. Mrs. Greatorex, who 
was herself born in Ireland, entered speedily and 
thoroughly into the life and sympathies of the country of 
her adoption. At her husband's early death she turned 
to pencil and brush, opened a studio in the old Dod- 
worth Building on Broadway, and has ever since been 
closely identified with the art history of New York. 
In those days the two little girls with their young brother 
spent the summer months in charge of a niece of Leigh 
Hunt, near Islip, Long Island, while their mother con- 
tinued her work in the city. It was a charming place, the 
garden of syringas, hollyhocks and roses as old-fashion- 
ed as the dimly and mysteriously garretted house, and 
the low melancholy pulse of the near ocean chanting in 
harmony with sobs of the nearer pines. It was a region 
of wild flowers, and the favorite amusement of the three 
little ones was gathering these delicate stars of earth 
and massing them in colorful bouquets or weaving them 
into aiiy garlands, without a dream of the more endur- 
ing part flowers would play in the after-life of the girls. 

When her children were a little older the family moved 
to Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, where they lived with Mrs. 
Despard, the sister of Mrs. Greatorex, and her collab- 
orator in " Picturesque New York." The little girls and 
their brother, with their cousins of similar age, made a 
solid body of young recruits to the service of art, for 
here began their first instruction and experience. Mrs. 
Greatorex went daily upon her sketching excursions, ac- 
companied by this guard of youthful enthusiasts. From 
her they received continual but not systematic instruction, 
like all children of artists rather imbibing teaching than 
formally receiving it. They had no real lessons, but ran 
constantly to their wiser and older companion for ap- 
probation or criticism. Their ambition was high, and 
the ultimate purpose of their work was Christmas and 
birthday gifts to all their friends. 

During some months Mrs. Greatorex studied in Paris 
with Emile Lambinet, the. Iandscapist, the children re- 
maining in America. At her return, during the sixties, 
she took a studio in what was then called the New 



Dodworth Building, at Twenty-sixth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Here the children were in their glory, for they 
received not only the benefit of their mother's teaching, 
but the kind though not always flattering criticism of 
the colony of artists there established. At this time 
Mrs. Greatorex became convinced that one of her 
daughters possessed striking talent of the spontaneous 
and impulsive sort that would come to development 
under any circumstances, favorable or unfavorable, 
while the other needed the artistic atmosphere in which 
she was really growing up to bring forth her native 
ability. " I know now that I was entirely mistaken," 
says the mother, smilingly, to-day • " my mistake was 
the usual one of supposing a slower growth indicated 
less talent." It may be left to the admirers of these 
gifted daughters of a gifted mother to guess " which 
was which." 

In 1870 the sisters made their first voyage to Europe 
in company with their mother, who then made her third. 
Up to that time they had drawn much from casts and 
more from wild flowers, but had not attempted color. 
The summer of 1870 they spent among the quaint 
gables and dim streets of old Nuremberg, making there 
their first serious attempts at sketching from nature in 
the open air. One delights to think what a glorious 
experience that must have been both to the fresh young 
students, unused to the picturesqueness of steep roofs 
and sculptured walls overlaid with the rime of ages, and 
to the older teacher, whose artistic sympathy is keenest 
(view her etchings of old New York) for the handiwork 
of dead ages, veiled and ensphered in the poetic idealism 
and melancholy of natural decay. 

The following winter was spent in Munich, in the 
study of German and music. Here they found many 
friends, chief among whom, as artistic helpers, were 
Toby Rosenthal and our former countryman, David 
Neal. They also studied much and profitably in the 
gallery of the Pinakothek, where they copied old masters, 
and made notes from original drawings. Still later, they 
drifted down into Italy, visiting the galleries of Verona, 
Bologna and Florence. In Rome they studied where 
Fortuny made his Italian mark, in the rusty, musty, 
dusky, smoky, weird, dishevelled and strange, but cos- 
mopolitan and effective atelier of the world-famous 
" Gigi." The next winter saw them again in Munich, 
after their return from that idyllic season in Ober- 
Ammergau, which Mrs. Greatorex has illustrated in her 
" Homes of Ober-Ammergau." 

Art opportunities for women were more limited at 
that time than at present in Munich. Their only way, 
therefore, was to unite with two or three other stu- 
dents to form an atelier and engage a professor to 
criticise the work. In this way the sisters took their 
first lessons in color under the direction of Carl Otto. A 
year later, after a summer spent in sketching in Switzer- 
land, the family returned to New York, where the sisters 
began teaching and Mrs. Greatorex commenced those 
drawings of old New York in which one recognizes the 
closeness of her artistic sympathies with old Nuremberg. 

In these American years come sketching tours in Col- 
orado, fruitful in pen-and-ink drawings that were repro- 
duced and published in a manner more satisfactory to the 
interested public than to the artistically critical design- 
ers. Miss Eleanor Greatorex illustrated some children's 
books, of which she speaks without much pleasure, and 
their chief work was teaching the painting of field flow- 
ers, thistles, mulleins and the harsh but decorative 
growth of wild pastures. Some of their pictures of such 
subjects were exhibited at the Centennial, and received 
honorable mention. Their studio at this time was in 
the Young Women's Christian Association building, 
where they received pupils, and painted panels and por- 
celain, while Mrs. Greatorex worked at a studio in the 
country. The sale of Mrs. Greatorex's historical and ar- 
tistic collection took place in one of these years, and 
Alfred Corning Clark became possessor not only of the 
entire collection of original Greatorex pen-and-ink draw- 
ings, but also of much New York historical furniture 
and many rare prints, famous autographs, and wood- 
carvings of Nuremberg and Ober-Ammergau. 



In 1879 the three returned to Paris, where the sisters 
placed themselves under the instruction of. Carolus 
Duran and Henner, two masters as remote from each 
other in technique and in artistic nature as the antip- 
odes. The following year the family went to London, 
where Miss Kathleen Greatorex painted in the studio of 
the distinguished English artist, Miss Emily M. Osborn. 
Miss Osborn, a pupil of Piloty, is the painter of "The 
Governess," now owned by the queen. One of her best- 
known pictures is " God's Acre," two little girls visiting 
their mother s snow-drifted grave. She has lately painted 
Madame Bodichon, George Eliot's friend, for Girton 
College, and her work is widely known through engrav- 
ings and wood-cuts. The sisters worked valiantly while 
in England, and one of Miss Kathleen's flower pieces was 
bought by the daughters of Richard Cobden ; a large fig- 
ure-piece of Scotch fisherwives, by Miss Eleanor, was 
bought by Alexander Mitchell, of Milwaukee. After their 
return to Paris they met the artist, Arthur Melville, from 
whom they learned to " flood " water-colors, instead of the 
more usual dry method. In 1880 they exhibited three 
large water-colors in the Salon, which were well hung. 
During these years they spent the summers at Veules- 
en-Caux, at Chevreuse and Cernay, and at Grez (Seine- 
et-Marne), living in picturesque auberges, and enjoying 
the companionship of the clever and ambitious artists 
who frequent them. During this time Mrs. Greatorex 
painted her well-known " Cressoniere " and Miss Kath- 
leen her " Cobia Scandens " for the Salon. 

In the autumn of 1880 the mother and daughters 
went to Algiers, where they lived out of the city, on the 
Mustapha hills. Every day they rode into the town, 
sketching as they could, for, as everybody knows, it is 
almost impossible there to get models. To the Salon of 
1 88 1 Miss Kathleen sent a strong head of an Arab, in- oils, 
also a life-size portrait of a street musician. Mrs. Grea- 
torex and Miss Eleanor occupied themselves with street 
scenes and flowers in oils, painting banana groves, almond 
flowers, hedges of aloes and prickly pear, and the wild 
scenery of the hills. Some of these pictures were exhib- 
ited in the New York Water-Color Exhibition of 1882, 
the largest being bought by the artist Church. . The presi- 
dent of the Water-Color Society, Mr. Wood, became pos- 
sessor of Miss Kate's Salon pictures. 

The home of the artists in Algiers was a wild place, so 
lonely that it was considered unsafe to go out of doors 
after dark. The former occupant had been murdered at 
his own gate just before our artists took possession. 
Still, they were never molested, but, on the contrary, were 
always politely treated both by Arabs and Spaniards. 
Once, stopping at a cafS door to get a certain angle of 
view, the noise within was instantly hushed, and- they 
were soon left in complete and solitary possession". 

Sickness and sorrow broke in upon the happiness of 
those bright Algerian days. No longer was travel 
pleasant or the world beautiful, and desolate hearts 
asked only for home. The invalid sister, Eleanor, scarcely 
yet won back from death, was brought back to New York 
in August, 1 88 1 . No work was attempted until the open- 
ing of the next year. In February, 1882, the three art- 
ists took possession of one of the Sherwood studios, 
where they have since remained. Here they formed the 
class which has sent so much good work to all the New 
York exhibitions. This class, which averaged last win- 
ter sixteen students — the majority exhibitors and profes- 
sional artists — met three mornings of each week to draw 
and paint flowers and from the draped model. The 
favorite subjects have been hothouse flowers, and Miss 
Eleanor's own exhibition-work has been principally 
those sumptuous, deep-hearted roses known to all pict- 
ure lovers, while her sister's contribution to the water- 
color exhibition last year was the exquisite ", Incense " 
— roses falling from a church lamp. The pictures sent 
to this year's exhibition, the large portraits in aquarelle 
of a Burne-Jones young lady, and the " Silence," an un- 
strung mandolin among roses, are still fresh in the pub- 
lic memory. During these years at the Sherwood the 
summers have been occupied by sketching principally in 
the neighborhood of their summer home among the 
Shawangunk Mountains, in Ulster County. This is a 
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mountain farm-house, upon which the artists came by ac- 
cident, and which had been too long neglected and de- 
serted to tempt any practical person, but which was 
attractive beyond description to lovers of the pictu- 
resque. From the piazza of the weather-beaten old house 
the view extends over a valley more than twenty miles 
in length, following the windings of the Hudson, until 
it disappears among the mountains at Cornwall. The 
region is famous for its wild berries, and the gatherers 
who come from far and near are delightful subjects for 
the artist's brush, and the wild roads blaze with rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas and fields of laurel. The artists have 
named their home " Chetolah, " or " Sweet Repose ;" but 
lying in hammocks in the old orchard, the purple valley, 
in its boundlessness and gold-shot mystery of purple haze, 
reminds them so much of the Algerian sea from the hills 
of Mustapha, that they often talk of changing the name 
to " Tefkira," the Moors' word for remembrance. In 
this dreamy nook the artists receive a class of students 
every summer. 

During the busy winters at the Sherwood the sisters 
accomplished, amid their other work, the decoration of 
the ladies' reception-room at the Dakota, a large apart- 
ment house 
near Central 
Park, being 
probably the 
first women 
in this coun- 
try who pro- 
fessionally 
mounted the 
painter's 
scaffolding. 
They execut- 
ed all the 
decoration of 
ceiling, walls 
and curtains, 
the latter be- 
i n g done 
upon huge 
stretchers in 
their own 
studio. 

The limit- 
ed space re- 
maining for- 
bids more 
than the 
briefest allu- 
sion . to the 
character of 
the sister's 
work. Every 
frequenter of 
the New 
York picture 
exhibitions 
knows the 
subtle deli- 
cacy of tone 
in Miss 
Kathleen's 
pictures, the 
glowing 

magnificence of Miss Eleanor's color, and the broad,' 
free sweep of her brush. Few women artists of our own, 
or, indeed, any other country, are so fortunate and so 
uniformly successful as they — so fortunate not only in 
every aid and incentive to thorough artistic training, but 
also in the possession of that genuine talent without which 
all the rest is as nothing ; fortunate in attaining so young 
the artistic and material success that usually waits for 
much older heads and hands. They have been fortunate 
in their ancestors, doubly fortunate in their mother, fortu- 
nate in all the myriad seen and unseen influences that make 
human lives what they are. They have done good work 
in the past, they are doing better to-day, in the years to 
come they cannot easily fail to place their names high 
among the artists of our time. M. B. W. 



SOME EXAMPLES OF PEN DP A WING. 



Pen drawing grows more in favor, year by year, as a 
study for amateurs. This is not surprising, for, apart 
from its simplicity as a means of noting one's impressions, 
it is the easiest and otherwise the most desirable medium 
for the first attempts of an art student in the field of 
book or magazine illustration. It is for these reasons 
that we do not hesitate to recur to the subject frequently, 
even at the risk of iteration. In July, 1883, we published 
an exhaustive article on " The Theory and Practice of 
Pen Drawing," beginning with fac-similes of drawings by 
such masters as Durer, Raphael and Titian, and coming 
down to — among that of others — the work, in the same 
direction, of Rousseau, Huet, Fortuny and Ge*ricault, and 
Liphart, Woodville and Du Maurier. By no means the 
least interesting of that series of illustrations was the 
table of forty-two examples of limning, stippling and 
cross-hatching prepared by Camille Piton, with the ex- 
cellence of whose pen drawings the readers of The Art 
Amateur have for years been familiar. Such a practical 
lesson in the elements of pen drawing is really so in- 
valuable that when the edition of the number containing 



landscape drawn with the pen, and to soften the outside 
edges of shadows which otherwise would come some- 
what harshly against the white paper. 



AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 




Beautiful impressions of an etched plate may be 
made by inking it in the usual way, and flowing liquid 
plaster of Paris over it. The plaster takes off the ink as 
completely as the most careful printing, and gives a 
unique panel picture which can be framed, and which 
will produce an effect at once curious and pleasing. 



PEN DRAWING BY FREDERICK A. BRIDGMAN. AFTER HIS OIL PAINTING. 



the talk is exhausted, we shall republish it for the use of 
later readers of the magazine, as we have done Mr. 
Piton's no less instructive table, showing the colors to be 
used in figure painting in oil, water, or mineral, colors. 
Most of the illustrations accompanying this notice are by 
that very capable American artist, Frederick A. Bridg- 
man, of whom a biographical and critical notice, by 
Edward Strahan, appeared in these columns some years 
ago. A fragmentary sketch was given then of the picture 
at the bottom of page 71, of which this time the whole 
composition is presented. Percy and Leon Moran are 
accomplished pen draughtsmen. The hurried sketch by 
the latter is of the slightest kind, but it shows the skill of 
a practised hand. Boughton's vigorous drawing is made 
with a quill. The original was on blue cardboard, and 
consequently looked less harsh than the reproduction of it 
does here. We give the portrait by Liphart as. an ex- 
ample of various kinds of lines that may be used in care- 
ful pen illustrations to indicate differences of texture. 
The fine shading of the flesh has been gone over with 
the roulette after the plate has been made, breaking up 
the lines in a very effective way. The same means is 
sometimes employed to give the illusion of distance in a 



v. — PORTRAITS. 
The grouping of figures out-of-doors is one of the 
most difficult of the problems presented to the artistic 
amateur, as he must take into account personal idiosyn- 
crasies — such, for instance, as vanity, self-assertion, or 
shyness. In every group there are some persons of 
greater social prominence than the others. To make an 
artistic picture, the persons who by virtue of some special 
circumstance expect to be most conspicuous may, on 
account of their dress, require a subordinate position. To 
adjust all these slight but difficult matters requires some 
tact and patience. Mr. H. P. Robinson, whose artistic 
photographs have won him exceptional reputation and 
make him a competent authority, says that the figures 
must be of the subject as well as in it, in order that the 
unity of the photograph maybe preserved. For illustra- 
tion, take a 
beautiful 
photograph 
of his own, 
called 
"Blackberry- 
ing." This 
is simply a 
landscape, in 
which in the 
middle dis- 
tance is a 
low thicket 
of bushes, 
with a path 
extending in- 
to the fore- 
ground. Here 
two children 
are stooping, 
as if gather- 
ing berries. 
It would be 
a good plan 
always, even 
when the fig- 
ures are the 
principal ob-r 
ject before 
the camera, 
to make them 
illustrate 
some theme. 
This not only 
gives unity to 
the picture, 
but makes it 
more enjoy- 
able. It takes . 
away from 
the portraits 
the disagree- 
able and al- 
most inevitable look of sitting for a picture, which too 
often results in the>figures appearing either stiff and con- 
strained, or else ridiculous. In another charming photo- 
graph by Mr. Robinson, two laughing girls and a young 
man in knickerbockers are knocking at a cottage door. 
In still another, the same figures are in a hay-field in 
hay-making costume. It is said that it was Mr. Robin- 
son's custom to carry with him in his photograpic tours 
some simple properties — such as peasant hats, laced bod- 
ices, and other articles of dress suitable for rural scenes. 
If the amateur has some accommodating friends very 
interesting pictures may be made in this way. The por- 
traits, it will be found, are much more entertaining, and 
the taking of the groups more interesting to the sitters. 
The special costumes are not necessary. Rustic bridges, 
stiles, fences, and the accessories of the landscape will . 
suggest situations to which modern dress lends itself 
equally well. 

A word must be said of the other requirements, since 
the place and the figures are not sufficent in themselves 
to produce an artistic picture. The first requisites of a 
good picture are light and shade. If the figures are posed 
in the direct sunshine they are apt to appear as white 



